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The Editors Say... 


Signed articles in this issue 
are from California, Oregon, 
Colorado, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
District of Columbia, Connecti- 
cut and Massachusetts. Origi- 
nally known as the “New Eng- 
land Journal of Education,” 
this publication long since 
abandoned the sectional desig- 
nation, and became truly na- 
tional in scope. 


In all the oratory about bet- 
ter publicity for the schools, 
one hears comparatively little 
about the importance of per- 
sonal contacts between the 
school teacher or executive 
and the community. The rarity 
of that particular suggestion 
makes us more than happy to 
present “Best School Publicity 
Is You,” bv Suverintendent R. 
D. Case, of Salinas, California. 
Mr. Case gives specific hints 
which are practical. 


Climbing up the ladder of 
our short story awards we pre- 
sent the story that won the 
fifth prize. And we commend 
the author of “Psychology” for 
the self-restraint exercised in 
not telling a certain person 
what she needed to he told. It 
would have been useless. 


Teachers who follow Dr. 
Myers’s advice on “Cultivatin’ 
Svmpathy in Children” will 
find themselves inwardly re- 
warded. We do not give to get. 
but when we give we can’t 
escape the getting. 


A storv is told of an Ameri- 
can missionary in India whose 
friends back home began send- 
ing magazines to the mission 
station. In order to save post- 
age, the senders removed the 
advertising nages and mailed 
only the reading matter. Soon 
a letter came back from the 
missionary: “Thanks for the 
magazines, but I do miss the 
‘ads.’ Tf vou must save post- 
ave, omit the reading matter.” 
We hope you enioy both parts 
of this Journal. The advertise- 
ments in our columns surely do 
contain much interesting in- 
formation, and many hints for 
better schoolkeeping. 
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The Best School Publicity Is You 


By ROSCOE D. CASE 


Superintendent 
Salinas, California 


HILE the members of 
WV the teaching profes- 
sion have been busy reciting the 
various media for public relations 
programs, the medium which is 
basic to all others has been com- 
pletely ignored. Almost nothing 
has been said about it, nothing 
written about it, and emphasis 
upon its importance has _ been 
negligible. This, the best inter- 
preter of the schools to the peo- 
ple, is You, and until its value is 
taken cognizance of and applica- 
tion made consistent with its 
value, public relations programs 
cannot reach their 
efficiency. 


maximum 


While big business has been 
taking advantage of the value of 
this form of publicity in per- 
sonal relations programs, public 
school people have shown little 
progress during the past decade, 
except possibly in name from 
“school publicity ” to “ public re- 
lations” and more recently to 
“interpretation of the schools to 
the public.” The railroad com- 
panies, oil companies, book com- 
panies, and even colleges and uni- 
versities send trained men to con- 
tact customers and _ prospective 
purchasers of their commodity, 
calling in a friendly way and 
without display of samples or 
literature, while school people in 
whom is supposed to repose vast 
stores of knowledge of human 
psychology have to a great extent 
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‘*How can patrons and taxpayers be expected 
to have confidence in school people with 
whom they are not acquainted ?’’ 


overlooked the value of this indi- 
rect method of selling the schools 
to the public. 

How can patrons and taxpayers 
be expected to have confidence in 
school people with whom they are 
not acquainted? Acquaintance 
with people of the right sort and 
friendships inspire confidence, and 
confidence in you inspires con- 
fidence in the product which you 
dispense. Many times the public 
has been accused of being un- 
friendly toward those of the 
tcaching profession. In rare in- 
stances such accusation may be 
justified, but in far too many 
cases the teacher has been re- 
sponsible for this indictment. The 
public cannot be expected to 
track teachers into their hiding 
places. Every teacher should 
take his place in the community, 
participate as every other good 
citizen, and help to mould the 
economic, political, social, cultural 
and spiritual thinking of the peo- 
ple. Nowhere can be found bet- 
ter-trained experts in these phases 
of society than those provided by 
the teaching profession. Teachers 
are reliable, honest, clean-think- 
ing, sympathetic, and charitable 
as well as being exponents of the 
highest standards of conduct. If 
parents are satisfied to trust the 
development of their most cher- 
ished possessions, their children, 
to teachers, they will also wel- 


come them into the other phases 
of their lives. Of this fact 
teachers should take advantage 
and by participation in the affairs 
of the community sell the school 
to ali concerned, parents, tax- 
payers, 
neither, 


and those who are 


Probably the first requisite to 
proper community relations is 
that the teacher live in the com- 
munity of which he hopes to be 
a member. Commuters are not 
looked upon with favor, for often 
their interests are where they live 
rather than where they teach. Al- 
though emphasis upon community 
responsibility and participation 
has lain dormant for a long time 
and has been somewhat over- 
looked in favor of more popular 
topics, nevertheless, school of- 
ficials have a right to expect 
teachers to be a part of the com- 
munity and teachers should ex- 
pect to subscribe to the policy of 
living where they teach. Lack of 
co-operation with the community 
in this respect has compelled 
school officials to pass rulings 
cencerning living in the city and 
absence from the city during 
weck-ends. Some school officials, 
to eliminate this problem, select 
teachers from a distance rather 
than those living in nearby cities. 

A proper relationship is main- 
tained between teachers and mer- 
chants only when teachers, so far 
as feasible, make their purchases 
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And do their banking in the city 
which pays their salary. 

Fraternity and church member- 
ships should be transferred to the 
city where one teaches. The old 
alibi of “ home ties ” in this mat- 
ter is usually used to shirk the 
very responsibility both for serv- 
ice and financial support which 
the teacher should seek, or at 
least be willing to accept. 

School faculties should be 
active in every movement and 
drive for the good of the com- 
munity such as community chest, 
W.C.A., 
Scout, Campfire Girls, and Red 
Cross. 

Other faculty members might 
well emulate the fine services so 
often rendered by school admin- 
istrators in such organizations as 
chambers of commerce, 
clubs, lodges, churches, and wel- 
fare associations. 

Although it is certainly not to 
be assumed that participation in 
community activities means that 
tcachers are continually to parade 
the schools before the public, they 
should be sufficiently informed 
concerning the schools to answer 
any reasonable question that 
might be asked. One of the 


Boy 


service 


weak spots in most programs of 
interpreting the schools to the 
public is lack of knowledge on 
the part of the teacher concerning 
what is going on outside his own 
immediate field. Whenever an 
inquirer is given the answer: “I 
don’t know,” a doubt arises in his 
mind concerning the value of the 
educational policy 
The slogan, 
“Know your schools,” which has 
been applied to parents, should 
first be applied to teachers. Did 
anvone ever hear of visiting days 
when the instructor in the 
machine shop is sent to visit the 
music department, or the com- 
mercial teacher sent to the kinder- 
garten, the primary teacher to the 
commercial department, or the high 
school principal to a fourth-grade 
room? Never in history has the 
public school set-up been in such 
a state of flux as at the present 
time when old standards are being 
questioned, requirements changed, 
and everyone talking in 
terms of the educa- 
tion,” “new deal,” “ new social 
order,” and “new America ”— 
whatever those terms connote. 
This means that there never has 
been a time when it was so man- 


offering or 
about which he asks. 


datory that there be an enlight- 
ened faculty as now, and _ this 
faculty must know all about the 
workings of the 


system. 


public school 
The public must go for- 
ward with the schools. 

The wholehearted and happy 
participation of teachers in the 
various community organizations 
will do more toward selling the 
schools to the public than many 
school newspapers, administra- 
tor’s bulletins, P. T. A. programs, 


and newspaper articles. Not 
only will this sell the school 
to the patrons but to the 
pupils as well. The chil- 
dren know whether teachers 


are associating with adults in the 
community and where they are 
making their contributions, and 
give credit accordingly. Combine 
this reaction of the child with 
the favorable impression made by 
the right sort of personality in the 
classroom, and it is found that 
the child in turn becomes an in- 
terpreter of the schools to the 
public. With one in four persons 
in the United States, including 
pupils and teachers, acting as 
salesmen of the schools surely the 
schools should be sold to the 


people. 


A State With One School District 


By JOHN FRANCIS CRAMER 


Superintendent 
Grants Pass,. Oregon 


HERE is a state as large 

as Kansas or Utah, 

with more people than Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Maine and 
Delaware combined, which is ad- 
ministered as one school district? 
Where is a state without a sur- 
plus of teachers, and without 
teachers unemployed? What state 
has no special school taxes, and 


no school board members? In 
what state are teachers civil 
service employees, secure in 


tenure, with retirement pensions 
provided, and promotion and 
assignment cared for through 
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But the Utopian conditions here described 
are not found in America—yet. 


civil service regulations? These 
questions do not refer to a 
mythical Utopia for teachers, but 
to the state of Victoria, in Aus- 
tralia. 

The Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia occupies almost exactly the 
same area as the United States, 
and is composed of six states, as 
the United States is made up of 
forty-eight. The six states are 
united in a federal government 
in many ways like that of our 
own country. There are only six 
school districts in the entire con- 
tinent, and each district is a state. 


There are no special school taxes, 
for the entire support of the edu- 
cational system of the state is 
paid out of the consolidated 
revenue of the state. 

American school men who are 
interested in the twin problems 
of larger units of administration 
and of greater state support for 
schools should not be ignorant of 


the progress which the Aus- 
tralians have made in_ these 
directions. Let us consider the 


state of Victoria. 
Like all the other Australian 
states, Victoria has a centralized 
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system of education, with an 
Education Department under the 
charge of a Cabinet minister, 
known as the Minister of Public 
Instruction. Victoria was the 
first state to establish such a 
system, in 1872. The minister is 
responsible to Parliament for the 
administration of the educational 
system of the state. He submits 
an annual budget, accounts for 
all money expended, and makes 
an annual report of the work of 
the department. As a member 
of the Cabinet he resigns when 
there is a change in government, 
and is replaced by a new Minis- 
ter, from the dominant political 
party. 

The permanent, professional 
head of the Education Depart- 
ment is called the Director of 
Education. According to Cun- 
ningham: “ Under the permanent 
head the educational facilities of 
the state are organized and com- 
pletely controlled from the capi- 
tal city of the state concerned. 
Each Education Department 
selects, trains, appoints, pays and 
promotes its teachers. It lays 
down the curriculum to be taught 
in the schools. It maintains a 
corps of inspectors, who regularly 
visit and report upon all schools 
in the section of the state allotted 
to them.” 

All teachers are civil servants, 
comparable in status to post office 
employees in the United States. 
They have permanent tenure, a 
definite and uniform salary scale 
for the entire state, and a pension 
to provide for their old age. Due 
to the control exercised by the 
Education Department on _ the 
training of teachers, the number 
of trainees entering the Teachers’ 
College is regulated, with the 
result that there is never any 
surplus of trained teachers in 
the state. At the present time 
there are no teachers unemployed 
in Victoria. Since the teachers 
are civil servants, on the same 
status as other employees of the 
state, they have participated in 
the uniform temporary salary 
cuts, but they have not received 
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greater reductions than other 
public servants, as is frequently 
the case in this country. 

In Victoria no school is opened 
or kept open unless it has an 
average daily attendance of ten 
for three consecutive months. For 
the children in isolated districts 
several plans are used to provide 
schooling. Sometimes boarding 
subsidies are granted, or allowances 
made to parents who provide for 
the education of their own chil- 
dren. Sometimes it is possible 
to transport them to a neighbor- 
ing school. The method which 
has been growing in favor and 
in general use is to educate these 
children by correspondence. This 
method has been used with great 
success throughout Australia, has 
been adopted in South Africa 
and several of the Canadian 
provinces, and has attracted a 
great deal of favorable comment 


throughout the world. 


The Australians pride them- 
selves on their excellent rural 
schools. In this connection Vice- 
Principal Browne of Melbourne 
Teachers’ College says: “ Thus it 
is a feature of the Victorian sys- 
tem that the rural schools receive 
very good treatment. There 
exist no double standards, one 
for the city and one for the 
country district, but every 
teacher must win his spurs in 
the backblocks before he can hope 
for promotion in the city. More- 
over there is practically no possi- 
bility of influence or political 
favor creeping in to affect ap- 
pointments or make a differen- 
tiation in the treatment of 
schools.” Further than this, Dr. 
Cunningham, of the Australian 
Council for Educational Re- 
search, states that “In countries 
where the provision of educa- 
tional facilities is left to local 
control, the adequacy of the 
facilities made available naturally 
depends upon the financial and 
social status of the community 
concerned. The Australian sys- 
tem, where all State-provided 
educational facilities are paid for 
out of a vote by the State Parlia- 


ment, makes it possible to spread 
educational opportunities more 
uniformly.” 

The consolidated state revenue, 
from which all school expenses 
are paid, has its source in taxa- 
tion, public services, state lands, 
commonwealth subsidies, and 
miscellaneous fines and _ fees. 
Taxes are largely on incomes and 
inheritances, with stamp taxes, 
liquor and other licenses, and 
motor taxation. It is interesting 
to note that property taxes fur- 
nish less than 8 per cent. of the 
consolidated revenue of Vic- 
toria. 


In a recent study comparing 
Victorian costs with those in 
Oregon, it was shown that due 
to elimination of small schools 
and larger classes that Victorian 
schools handle 40 per cent. more 
pupils with fewer teachers em- 
ployed than in Oregon. Teachers’ 
salaries average about $300 a 
year higher in Victoria than in 
Oregon, and per pupil costs aver- 
age $54.17 in the former, and 


$94.96 in the latter state. A 
recent comparative study with 
Stanford Achievement Tests 


shows that Victorian pupils equal 
American norms in the fifth and 
sixth grades, and greatly exceed 
them in higher grades. Victorian 
schools are in operation from 
220 to 225 days a year. 

It is probable that many phases 
of centralized educational admin- 
istration would not be favorably 
regarded by the average Ameri- 
can, educated in the tradition of 
local control. But a study of the 
state unit systems of Australia 
leads one to believe that they are 
more economical; that they are 
very efficient and result in high 
achievement; and that the lot of 
the teacher seems much happier 
than it is under the many-district 
plan in vogue in most American 
states. It is possible that the 
future may show that the solution 
of our educational problems lies 
not in a county unit, but in some 
approximation of a state unit for 
schools. 
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Another Prize Story 


“Psychology” 


By R. AVERY BAKER 


Longmont, Colorado 


Awarded Fifth Prize in the Journal of Education’s Short Story Contest 


T was Nancy’s birthday, and 
| she should have been very 
happy. A beautiful new doll lay 
in the buggy, and an array of 
dainty doll clothes reposed in the 
little trunk. She had enjoyed 
playing throughout the day, but 
the thought of Daddy’s arrival 
in the evening did not bring with 
it the usual joyful anticipation. 
Always before, when things went 
wrong Nancy would say: “ Any- 
way, Daddy will soon be here,” 
and it made her feel much better. 
Then, when he did come he 
always took her on his lap, and 
she told him about the tea parties, 
and the puppy, and Leon’s gold- 
fish, and—before she _ climbed 
down Daddy straightened her 
curls and called her “ Star-eyes.” 

Things had not really gone 
wrong today. She had her doll, 
and Mother had made her a 
lovely birthday cake with pink 
frosting and six tiny candles. 
Though Mother had been a bit 
thoughtful and distracted, she 
wasn't “nervous.” Nancy was 
glad of that, but somehow she 
felt all “sinky” inside. And 
she didn’t want to see Daddy. 

It had started yesterday. She 
didn’t mean to steal the plum. 
Mother took such a long time to 
decide just what to buy, and 
Nancy wanted so much to know 
whether the plums were juicy and 
sweet like the ones Leon’s mother 
had brought home. She couldn’t 
tell by squeezing them. Mr. 
Fitch was nice—he often gave her 
candy, and surely he wouldn’t 
mind if she tried one of his 
plums. Mother, though, wouldn’t 
understand that it was all right. 
Maybe it wasn’t exactly, but— 
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Nancy slipped the plum into her 
little shopping bag. 

On the way home, Mother 
discovered it! They retraced 
their steps to the store, where 
Nancy tearfully placed the five 
pennies from her purse in Mr. 
Fitch’s large protesting palm. 
She wouldn’t ever go to the store 
with Mother any more. Mr. 
Fitch would look at her. 

But it was even worse about 
Aunt Margaret and Daddy— 
especially Daddy! Before he had 
had time to even kiss her, Mother 
had said: “Jim, I’m simply 
broken-hearted tonight over 
Nancy! She stole the 
store! I took her back to Mr. 
Fitch, and she paid for the plum, 
but I’m so worried about her!” 

Daddy looked solemn. “ Leon 
has a new football,” announced 
Nancy, agitated. Then company 
came. Mother slipped away 
later to find Nancy and hurriedly 
put her to bed. 

Before she was up in the morn- 
ing, Daddy left for the office. 
That was this morning. Now, 
once more, it was nearly time for 
him to come home. He wouldn’t 
think Nancy was good any more. 
He would look at her and be 
solemn again. Perhaps he 
wouldn’t even love her now! 

Daddy came up onto the porch. 
He was whistling! But probably 
he wasn’t thinking about Nancy’s 
stealing—he’d remember when he 
saw her. She squeezed the doll 
tight and rocked hard. She kept 
her back toward the door. 
“How’s my big girl? Did you 
save me a piece of the cake?” 
He had forgotten! 

Nancy climbed into Daddy’s 


lap. She was glad he had come 
home! Aunt Margaret stopped 
in before bedtime, and that was 
nice, too. Nancy liked Aunt Mar- 
garet almost as well as she did 


Daddy. She laughed so much, 
and then Daddy and Nancy 
laughed—and even Mother some- 
times. 


Nancy carefully turned down 
the spread before creeping be- 
tween the crisp white sheets. 
Mother’s voice could be heard 
from the hall: “ But I couldn’t 
bear to think that she would re- 
peat it, Margaret. 
a plum, but—” 

“The plum!” “Nancy pulled 
the covers over her head and 
hugged her doll. 

Mother came 
the covers close. 


It was only 


in and tucked 
“ Goodnight, 


darling. You’re never going to 
steal again, are you? Mother 
would be so unhappy! Promise 


me, Nancy, that you'll not do 
such a thing ever again, and I'll 
try to help you all I can. Do you 
promise, dear?” 

“Yes,” said Nancy. Mother 
ought to know that she wouldn’t 
steal. “Is tomorrow when I can 
go to school?” 

“Yes, dear, 
sleep.” 


Now go to 


Nancy was downstairs early. 
She was big enough to start to 
school! The day had come at 
last, and Miss Dunham would be 
her teacher! How could she wait 
till eight-thirty ? 

Several mothers were leaving 
as Nancy and Mrs. Corlis entered 
the room. The seats were nearly 
filled with excited beginners. 
Leon sat straight and looked im- 
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portant. Mary and Doris were 
wearing their new _ dresses. 
Nancy’s dress was new, too. 
Miss Dunham would think it 
pretty—so would Leon and Mary 
and Doris! And how surprised 
they would be when they learned 
that she could already spell 
“ school”! 

“Good morning, Mrs. Corlis. 
So Nancy is to be one of my 
little girls!” 

Nancy smiled happily. 

“TI hope she won’t cause you 
any trouble, Miss Dunham. We 
must work together—keep in 
touch with each other. I must 
confess that I have worried a 
great deal about Nancy, since she 
took a plum from the store the 
other day. Of course we paid 
for it, but it is so easy for a 
child to form a habit. You know 
enough about psychology, Miss 
Dunham, to understand what I 
mean.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Corlis, I'll do all 
I can 

“Nancy is not a ‘problem 
child,’ not at all! But we must 
watch her, see that her habits 
are what we wish them to be. I 
suppose you agree with me that 
any child may become a ‘ prob- 
lem child’ if handled unwisely.” 

“T certainly do, Mrs. Corlis!” 

Miss Dunham’s eyes softened 
as she turned to Nancy. “I’m 
sure we will get on splendidly, 
won't we?” 

Leon looked at Nancy. His 
eyes were very large and round. 
There were many large, round 
eyes. 

“Goodby, darling, be Mother’s 
good girl.” 


“Her report card is terrible, 
Jim! Not a grade above C, and 


‘Unsatisfactory’ in both Effort 
and Conduct!” 

Miss Dunham called at the 
Corlis so upset 
over this card, Miss Dunham! 
What does it mean? Something 
is very wrong, indeed!” 

“Tm sorry—I tried hard to 
get her started right, Mrs. Corlis. 
At first she was so shy, she held 
back, and it was next to im- 
possible to coax her into the 
games with the other children. 
Then she did join, but she seemed 
to think she must make them 
laugh—do some little clownish 
trick, or make faces. She was 
standing on top of her desk the 
other day when I came back into 
the room after recess. She is 
making discipline very difficult 
for me.” 

“That doesn’t sound at all like 
Nancy! What has got into her? 
She is spending this afternoon 
with her aunt—I believe I should 
call Margaret to bring her right 
home. We'll talk this out. I'll 
call Mr. Corlis, too, if you can 
wait till they come?” 

“Mrs. Corlis, you said when 
you brought Nancy to me, that 
we must work together for her 
good—would you consider it im- 
pertinent if I made a _ sugges- 
tion ?” 

“A telegram for you!” The 
maid entered. “It just came.” 

“My sister in California is 
very ill! You'll excuse me, Miss 
Dunham, we'll have to decide 
matters another time.” 


home. 


Nancy was to stay with Aunt 
Margaret. It might be several 
months before Mother would be 
back, so it was decided that she 
should attend the school near her 


aunt’s home on the opposite side 
of the city. She felt very happy 
and excited. It would be lone- 
some without Mother, but Aunt 
Margaret was wonderful! Nancy 
would be allowed to help with the 
dishes and beds, and even to 
make the cocoa and toast! Then, 
Daddy would come to see her 
almost every day. She wished, 
though, that she need not go to 
school. Leon wouldn’t be there, 
nor Mary and Doris. None of 
the children she played with 
would be there. But, after all— 
maybe she didn’t mind—she did 
feel sort of light, like a butterfly, 
when she thought about it. She 
wouldn’t need to make faces and 
feel tight inside. Nobody at this 
school knew about the plum. 

“This is Nancy Corlis, my 
little niece.” 

“T’'ll be glad to have you in 
my room.” Miss Layton took 
her hand. 

Nancy smiled happily. 

“TI hope,” began Aunt Mar- 
garet—Nancy held her breath— 
“that you'll be the best of 


friends!” 


“T’m so proud of your report 
card, Nancy! You're a good 
little worker, and a good little 


girl!” Aunt Margaret gave her 
a hug. 

like this school,” said 
Nancy. 


“T think, Jim,” said Mrs. Cor- 
lis, “that we should allow Nancy 
to finish the term with Miss 
Layton. Miss Dunham did her 
best, but I believe Miss Layton 
understands child Psychology 
much better!” 


From now until the end of time we may enact laws in an attempt to make men recognize 
their obligations to society, but the only way in which this recognition may be accomplished 


actually is by education. 


We may call sessions of Congress, seek amendments to our constitu- 


tion, summon world conferences, or do any one of a number of things hopeful that we may thus 
hasten the arrival of an improved social order and even though we might thus attain it, it 
would fall if education had not prepared men properly to administer it. 


—Harold G. Campbell, Superintendent, New York City. 
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Cultivating Sympathy in Children 


Eighth in a Series on ‘“‘THINGS HUMAN”’ 
By GARRY CLEVELAND MYERS 


HOSE of us who grew up 
i in remote rural sections 
where the population had not 
shifted much, can recall the 
human sympathy which prevailed 
among the country folk. Sickness 
in a family was the signal for 
numerous inquiries by the passing 
neighbors, or for special visits by 
them. There was someone 
always ready to assist the afflicted 
family. In instances where long 
illness or a death delayed the 
harvesting or planting, neighbors 
all about pitched in to help. For 
such services no money was paid, 
none was expected. It was love- 
service, the thing to do. 


Children, young old, 
visited the sick and suffering to 
cheer them up and, unfortunately, 
at times caught communicable 
diseases, since such matters were 
not then well regulated. Unfor- 
tunately, too, young children at- 
tended funerals, always public. 
Yet in compensation there inevit- 
ably was cultivated in those 
growing up a wholesome human 
sympathy. 

In crowded cities, in small 
towns, even in the country, neigh- 
borliness in recent years seems 
on the wane. There are many 
reasons. Population shifts more 
rapidly today. Dominance of the 
machine and increase of crowded 
living have been factors. Curi- 
ously enough, the closer people 
live together, as a rule, the less 
neighborly they are. 

Something else has happened. 
Almost paralleling the machine 
development has grown a stoicism 
which seems almost imitative of 
the robot. Even our efforts at 
relief have, in keeping with the 
times, become impersonal. Though 
most of us would not advocate 
return of the days of hit-or-miss 
charity, we might as well admit 
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that along with the gains from 
organized relief have come seri- 
ous spiritual losses. 

It may be assumed _ that 
the general stoicism of the 
times prevails in class- 
room. <A certain high school girl 
remarked in a_ matter-of-fact 
way: “I know three girls at 
school whose father committed 
suicide in the last six months.” 
In that same high school there 
had been two student suicides 
within three months, and a total 
of six during this girl’s junior 
and senior high school days. I 
could find no evidence that the 
teacher or the student groups had 
ever tried to bring special cheer 
and comfort to the students or 
their families so bereaved. Nor 
does there seem to prevail any 
concerted effort to aid students 
emotionally who have lately faced 
bereavement of any sort. 

Does the average teacher know 
anything about the emotional 
background of her individual 
pupils? Nora Remley has been 
absent for four days, submitting 
on return a_ written excuse, 
“Death in the family.” How 
often does the teacher know what 
member of the family died? How 


often does she care? Not that 
she means to be_ hard-hearted. 
She just assumes it is not her 
business. Does the teacher or 
the student organization make 
special attempts to help the be- 
reaved student to regain as easily 
as possible the learning losses 
which resulted from the absence? 
Or help him find more satisfac- 
tions to divert his thoughts from 
grief? I wonder, too, what men- 
tal hygiene measures have been 
taken to prevent the causes of 
increasing adolescent suicides. 

In the classroom there are 
students with loved ones very ill, 
loved ones who have long been 
invalids, or have been a constant 
source of care and worry and 
anxiety to these students and the 
other members -of their family; 
students also whose parents are 
unemployed, or are almost driven 
to distraction over money mat- 
ters, maybe losing their home. 
There are students, too, whose 
parents do not understand them 
at all, or parents in continual dis- 
cord, for whom love and _ happi- 
ness at home are hardly known. 


What does the average teacher 
care about these matters, and why 
should she—except as any other 
person reasonably sympathetic 
should? Her principal and super- 
visor, as a rule, the teachers 
under whom she had her train- 
ing, and the textbooks which she 
studied rarely emphasized such 
human items. 


Some, fortunately, have begun 
to do so; more tomorrow will. 


Just before last Christmas my 
youngest lad, then eleven, came 
home from school all excited. 
His teacher had taken his class to 
the home for the aged, where they 
sang Christmas carols. Said the 
happy boy: “One old lady was 
blind, Dad, but she smiled so 
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sweetly as she told us how glad 
she was that we came to sing to 
them! Some sat up in bed. An- 
other beautiful woman with gray 
hair, who looked a little like 
grandma, told me she was eighty- 
five, said we made her think of 
her own children when they were 
small.” 

The spiritual values gained by 
these children from this enterprise 
hardly can be measured. When 
this same lad was ill for several 
days he received a large package 
of letters, one from every class- 
mate, written at school as a part 
of the English lesson. How these 
letters cheered him! “I know,” 
said he, “they got a lot of fun 
writing them. Miss Marie 
always has us write letters to any 
one out of school more than 


Once 
we took flowers with our letters 
to Tony when he lay in the hos- 
pital with a broken leg.” 

This culti- 
vated wholesome attitudes in her 
children, but she also 


three days in a stretch. 


teacher not only 


utilized 
effectively a normal situation to 
make English lessons interesting. 

If I were teaching in the ele- 
mentary or secondary schoo! 
again, I should try to find many 
ways of cultivating human sym- 
pathy and tenderness in my stu- 
dents. I should also like to prove 
that I cared about anything 
which meant much to them. I 
should each morning try to be 
at school early, not there to write 
out lessons on the board, but to 
visit with the children, hoping 
they would talk to me about all 


sorts of things and that they in- 
formally would acquaint me with 
their homes, selecting me as the 
first person to tell of any sorrow, 
grief or worry, particularly in 
relation to their loved ones. 
There would be no “ bell-work ” 
assigned those arriving early 
before “books.” They would 
come to gain the very best educa- 
tion of the entire day, to visit to- 
gether, joke together, work to- 
over things of deepest 
interest, always finding me access- 
ible for individual or group help. 

I just don’t know how well I 
might measure up to my ideal, 
I’m human as are other teachers. 
But I should like to try, hoping 
to improve gradually, finding all 
the while a vast amount of satis- 
faction from the effort. 


gether, 


History Is Life 


By CHARLES WILLIAM HEATHCOTE 


State Teachers College 
West Chester, Pennsylvania 


OR years some 
FK progressive educators have 
been urging the need of studying 
history beyond the pages of text- 
books. They have contended that 
frequently textbook history is cir- 
cumscribed, organized according 
to standards which destroy its 
sequence and continuity; that 
phases of history are overstressed 
which are not the important or 
major interests in understanding 
an unfolding civilization. 

In our present-day world with 
its new systems of transportation, 
communication, multiplication of 
books, magazines and _ other 
methods of acquiring and dis- 
seminating knowledge, school 
curricula must be constructed so 
that the pupil may know that 
history is life. For example, the 
work of the archeologist who un- 
covers cities buried in the Meso- 
potamian plain, dating back to 
4,000 years B.c., as well as re- 
search workers who remove the 
dust from forgotten and buried 
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therein. 


English manuscripts prior to the 
Magna Charta, or the synthetic 
analyst of modern times—all are 
contributing to the unfolding of 
life which must be clearly under- 
stood. In other words, pupils 
must first experience history be- 
fore they can know what it is. 
To know history in this way 
the pupil must know the primary 
sources of history. He cannot 
grasp the meaning of the sources 
from a textbook nor from the 
consultation of many texts irre- 
spective of how valuable they 
are or how interestingly they 
are written. He must be taught 
to know that a primary source of 
history is the foundation record 
which was made just as soon as 
possible after a certain event or 
events took place, by those who 
witnessed them or participated 
These evidences, which 
give data or materials which are 
factual, must stand every possible 
test to show the truth, the whole 


Leading students to the sources will make 
history more real to them. 


truth, and nothing but the truth. 
For example, it is of the utmost 
importance to understand the 
process of English colonization in 
the new world particularly as it 
has affected the backgound and 
foundation of our own country. 
This phase of American history 
is exceptionally confusing to the 
pupil as he tries to unravel the 
story of the charters and the 
relation of one colony to another, 
and particularly if the narrative 
is set forth out of its sequence 
so that he cannot grasp the de- 
velopment in its unity. 

The result is the child becomes 
indifferent and dislikes history. 
The teacher, too, has a difficult 
task because it means re-organiz- 
ing the book, and the children 
may become confused in the 
assignment. What we need in 
conjunction with texts and other 
basic readings are pamphlets or 
mimeographed sheets which set 
forth the outstanding primary 
source documents sequentially ar- 
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ranged and carefully annotated, 
which relate to the settlement of 
each colony. For instance, if the 
fundamental documents relating 
to the Hooker settlements in Con- 
necticut were published thus, new 
interest would be stimulated and 
the pupils would realize that his- 
tory is life. This is something 
they must realize because their 


citizenship is built upon it—in 
fact the history of the United 
tates and the citizenship of its 
people are inseparable. 

When the documents or pri- 
mary sources are used, the text- 
books and all collateral readings 
The 


the guide in 


will take on a new meaning. 


sources constitute 


readings, class discussions and 


projects. Pilgrimages and visits 
to old buildings take on new in- 
terest and understanding. It will 
not be just another but 
an understanding of another 
phase of life. When a pupil has 
this vision what an unusual per- 
spective he has. Mind and 
imagination are limitless in the 
realization of the possibilities. 


trip, 


How to Guide Reading Activities 


By DANIEL P. EGINTON 
State Department of Education 
Connecticut 


UPILS should learn to 
Pp use the following features 
of books skillfully and exten- 
sively: (a) pages, (b) table of 
contents, (c) index, (d) glossary, 
(e) illustrations, (f) notes, (g) 
references. 


2. Special emphasis should be 
given to help pupils overcome 
such major deficiencies in reading 
as: (a) inability to understand 
what is read, (b) difficulty in 
recognizing new or unfamiliar 
words, (c) reading slowly and 
laboriously, (d) reading too 
rapidly and carelessly. 

3. Emphasis in reading should 
be upon getting meanings, feel- 
ings, and thoughts rather than 
upon the mechanics of pronounc- 
ing words and sounds. 


4. In order to help pupils 
understand, it is desirable to use 
such technics as rhyme, pictures, 
dramatizations, stories by pupil or 
teacher, objects, and interpreta- 
tion of real experience. 


5. Pupils should be guided to 
permanent reading interests, good 
tastes, and effective habits which 
carry over into life situations out- 
side of school and beyond the 
school days of the pupil. 

6. Pupils should develop the 
habit of using the dictionary ex- 
tensively, consider the different 
meanings given, and decide by a 
study of the context which mean- 
ing or word is most appropriate. 
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These 30 suggestions, if put to work, would 
revolutionize the teaching of reading as it 
still is done in most classrooms. 


DANIEL P. EGINTON 


7. Oral reading in real audi- 
ence situations should be 
occasionally to get to 
understand, think, and feel the 
way that the pupils want them 
to understand, think, 


used 
others 


and feel. 


8. Pupils 
wide span 
regular 
accurate 


should 
of 


forward 


develop a 
recognition with 
movement and 
return sweeps of the 
eye in order to gain (a) power or 
depth, (b) quickness or speed, 
(c) accuracy. 


9. The should 
endeavor to make the following 
contributions to beginning read- 
ing :— 


kindergarten 


(a) Help develop the working 
vocabulary of all boys and 
girls. 


(b) Help overcome speech de- 
ficiencies. 


(c) Help the child increase his 
knowledge of his environ- 


ment and gather ideas. 


Acquaint children with nur- 
sery literature. 


(d) 


(e) Help children develop right 
attitudes toward, and become 
acquainted with, 
them, 


pictures, etc. 


Help recognize 
such things as their name, 
desk, chair, picture, table, 
books. 


Help children 
interpret their 


books— 


handling at 


looking 


children 


(f) 


discuss and 
experiences, 
stories, pictures, etc. 


10. The home should encour- 
age rather than discourage 
children to read widely and 
also should provide a satisfactory 
home reading environment. 


11. Reading should not be con- 
ceived as a mere skill but rather 
as a means of enriching and ex- 
tending knowledge, of stimulating 
and furthering the capacity to 
think, and of satisfying, broaden- 
ing and deepening interests. 


12. Skill and power should 
never be emphasized at the ex- 
pense of favorable attitudes, rich 
variety of reading experiences, 
and deep interests in reading. 


13. Pupils should be encour- 
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aged to observe such character- 
istics of a selection as the nar- 
rative and descriptive quality, 
character delineation, choice dic- 
tion, rhythm, organization, humor, 
and depth of thought. 


14. Pupils should formulate a 
definite statement of the things 
which make reading effective and 
use it as the basis for their 
growth objectives. 


15. Since reading rates vary 
with different pupils and with the 
purpose or nature of the reading, 
all work should be adjusted to 
the needs, interests, and capaci- 
ties of individual pupils. 


16. Since comprehension and 
speed are generally better in silent 
reading than in oral reading, 
pupils should often read silently 
in order to gain meanings and 
ideas from written symbols. 


1%. Since lip movements and 
finger pointing hinder speed and 
comprehension in reading, they 
should be avoided by aiding the 
pupil to interpret phrases and 
sentences as wholes rather than 
as separate letters, syllables, and 
words. 


18. Rigidly organized, logi- 
cally systematized, standardized 
methods of helping children learn 
how to read should not be fol- 
lowed. 


19. The environment of the 
school should be attractive, pleas- 
ant, and conducive to reading, con- 
taining such things as reading 
tables, easy access to books, ap- 
propriate pictures, books well 
displayed, some comfortable read- 
ing chairs, good lighting system, 
and some reasonably quiet places. 


20. Major causes or reasons 
for unsatisfactory learning in 
reading which should be carefully 
noted are: Defective vision, lack 
of interest, slow comprehension, 
narrow span of recognition, voca- 
lization and lip movement. 


21. Pupils should be given 
opportunities to improve abilities 
through work-type reading, doing 
such things as :— 
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(a) Finding the paragraph which 
answers a question. 

(b) Picturing or illustrating the 
principal ideas. 

(c) Finding sentences which have 
been acted out. 

(d) Answering questions by 
checking proper word or 
words. 

(e) Locating the words or sen- 
tence which tells something. 

(f) Discovering how quickly the 
ideas in a selection may be 
obtained. 

(g) Finding parts of a selection 
which tell about pictures. 
(h) Skimming to find right word 
or words for puzzle ques- 
tions, or for principal ideas. 


22. Pupils should not drill ex- 
tensively on phonetics since it 
might tend to promote the de- 
velopment of such undesirable 
habits as :— 


(a) Progressing in very small 
units or steps and thus pro- 
hibiting speed. 

(b) Too explicit articulation. 

(c) Looking at each word dur- 
ing the process of pronun- 
ciation, thus encouraging a 
very narrow eye span; 

(d) Reacting primarily to the 
pronunciation stimulus and 
disregarding comprehension. 


23. The school should help 
children jearn to read by doing 
such informal things as :— 

(a) Observing signs: go, stop, 
laundry, Hartford, danger, 
park here, etc. 

(b) Labeling objects in the class- 
room; desk, chair, lockers, 
crayon box, table, etc. 

(c) Reading things written on 
the board such as names of 
committees, rules, and direc- 
tions. 


(d) Reading news items or direc- 
tions on the board: “ We 
are going to the park to- 
day.” 

(e) Listing things to be done in 
the development of a project. 

(f{) Observing the names of dif- 
ferent books and pictures. 


24. The school should make an 
exhaustive, detailed list of library 
books suitable for children of 
various ages. 


25. A bulletin board made of 


cork, carpet, beaver board, or 
plaster board may be used to 
stimulate interest in reading by 
displaying such materials as: 
pictures for appreciation, original 
stories, current events, historical 
items, original poems, special an- 
nouncements to class, book re- 
ports, best work of pupils for 
inspection, plans for news items 
ef interest, and directions. 


26. In the development of a 
unit of work pupils should be 
encouraged to collect and read 
poems about such major topics 
as: wind, sea, trees, snow, rain, 
home, human relations, history, 
character, etc. 


27. The school should watch 
carefully so as to encourage 
pupils to read orally in the fol- 
lowing kinds of purposeful situa- 
tion :— 


(a) Read articles, poems, stories, 
or books to inform or enter- 
tain others. 


(b) Read minutes, reports, 
resolutions, announcements, 
notices, instructions, etc., at 
meetings. 


(c) Read plays and dramatiza- 
tions. 


28. Reading activities should 
be jointly initiated and planned by 
the professional staff and pupils 
in accordance with the needs, 
interests and capacities of each 
pupil rather than be dictated by 
adults or a standardized textbook. 


29. Reading should not be or- 
ganized as a separate, discon- 
nected subject but should be done 
as an integral and vital part of 
practically all the things which 
the pupils do. 


30. Standard or informal tests 
should be given to find each 
pupil’s particular oral reading 
errors: mispronunciations, omis- 
sions, substitutions, repetitions of 
words, attention paid to marks of 
punctuation, etc, 
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‘The World in the Classroom 


By RUSSELL V. BURKHARD 
Principal, Frank A. Day School 
Newton, Massachusetts 


A. ROOSTER took his hens 
A to a nearby farm for a 
look at some ostrich eggs. “ Don’t 
misunderstand me, girls,” said 
the old boy. “I merely wish to 
show you what others are doing.” 

Education is less and less a 
factual process—more and more 
an interpretive one. The _ busi- 
ness of interpreting life and right 
living to children falls on our 
shoulders. To do the job intelli- 
gently necessitates that each 
teacher, himself, should have a 
growing perspective of the world. 
We should see what others are 
doing. 

Probably the devices at present 
that get great cross sections of 
human activity before us most 
efficiently and economically are 
those things which, for want of 
a better name, we call visual or 
teaching aids. Fortunately we 
don’t have to break down sales 
resistance in getting visual ma- 
terial before old and young. 

It truly may be said: “ All the 
world loves a picture.” Pictorial 
sections in the dailies are always 
good sellers. Patrons go now to 
the movies in the numbers they 
do, perhaps not because they like 
questionable pictures, rather be- 
cause “ Hope springs eternal in 
the human breast.” They must 
satisfy that desire to see life as 
others live it. 

Forman, in his book “ Our 
Movie-Made Children,” points 
out that 79 per cent. of ail talkies 
through a certain period dealt 
with sex, crime, and violence in 
general. This is in spite of a 
wealth of other genuinely true 
and interesting material. 

As a junior high school ad- 
ministrator I regard it as part of 
my job to provide continually 
ways and means of promoting a 
better social understanding. This 
involves, in part, provision for all 
the constructive visual materia! 
possible. The state and federal 
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governments are functioning very 
helpfully along these lines. Good 


material is available, not only 
from them but from several col- 


leges. 
Our general shop teacher, Mr. 

Gustavsen, 

thusiasm, 


who shares 

who has_ mechanical 
skill and experience, had the vision 
to expand a field that has already 
amply justified itself as harmon- 
izing with modern educational 
objectives. 


my en- 


First, he joined an adult class 
for the study of visual aids. That 
kept him constantly in touch 
with newest developments. Then 
he proceeded to organize a club 
of youngsters. They, in turn, 
enlarge this field of endeavor by 
getting in touch with all phases 


of school activity. In club time 
these pupils learn to maintain and 
manipulate 


projectors, balopti- 


cons, film slides. They arrange 
for the showing of teaching units 
They 

for 
They are 
beginning to realize the co-opera- 
tive possibilities of working with 
the camera club, the science club, 
the broadcasting clubs. 

One of the National Broad- 
casting Company vice-presidents, 
Richard Patterson, recently gave 
us a glimpse into the future 
when, over the air, he described. 
developments within a decade 
that would make our present 
methods of communication and 
visualization seem very puny. He 
told of instruments the size of 
our watches with which we can 
tune in the world. He forecast 
the wonders of television just 
around the corner. 

The world passes by. 


watch it! 


in their subject classes. 
handle publicity 
and 


campaigns 


shows lectures. 


Let’s 


Placing the Blame 
By IRL H. DULEBOHN 


Superintendent, Bessemer Township Schools, 


Ramsay, Michigan 


Two dignified professors together are bewailing 
The lack of preparation in the latest crop of “frosh,” 
They nod in sage agreement: “It’s the high schools that 


are failing, 


They pass those students on with heads as empty as a 


squash.” 


Two haughty high school principals in meeting have con- 


cluded 


That the current year’s beginning class are mostly dolts 


and fools. 


“It is lack of preparation,” and, “They ought to be ex- 


cluded.” 


The trouble, they decide, is in the elementary schools. 


Two elementary teachers who have stopped a bit to 


chatter 


And to drown their common problems in an evening 


cup of tea,— 


“But, my dear, they’ve no home training!” “I agree, that’s 


what’s the matter, 


Whatever sort of persons can such children’s mothers 


be ?” 

Two mothers who have met and are consoling one 
another,— 

“Matilda is so stupid,—but what can a person do... .? 


“You know my husband’s people... .” 


replied the other, 


“Yes, I know,” 


“My Johnny’s just the same,—but then, his father’s that 


way too.” 
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Problem Box 


Conducted by 
DR. AUGUSTUS O. THOMAS 


Sending Them to the Office 

QUESTION—I am regular 
teacher in an elementary school, 
but am designated as principal, and 
have many duties to perform. Among 
these, teachers refer many cases of 
discipline to me, these references 
have become very numerous. Do 
you suggest that I should instruct 
my teachers not to send pupils to 
me for correction? 


Answer—If you are princi- 
pal in fact of your building and 
have authority over instruction 
and discipline you should not 
be required to teach full time. 
You should have time to visit 
your teachers and to counsel them 
in regard to management and dis- 
cipline. Assistant teachers often 
send for the principal or send 
their pupils to her for correction 
and discipline for trivial matters. 
If such cases get too numerous 
the principal will take measures 
to lessen them. You cannot 
afford to neglect your own classes 
and the teacher who is referring 
her pupils to you for every 
breach tends to weaken her auth- 
critv. You have a right to as- 
sume that teachers are able to 
handle their own cases of mis- 
conduct, and you have a right 
as principal of the school to im- 
press upon your teachers that 
only in extraordinary cases should 
your authority be sought. I 
would suggest that you select an 
opportune time and call your 
teachers together for a conference, 
dliscuss the types of cases which 
should be taken care of by the 
teacher, and the types which 
might reasonably be referred to 
you. Perhaps it will be decided 
that only cases of insubordination 
should be referred. The teacher 
cannot afford to place herself in 
the minds of her pupils merery as 
a spy. She must make herself 
the mistress of her room. In 
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difticult cases the teacher should 
have the support of the prin- 
cipal. 


Not Enough Books 
QUESTION—I have a class of 
forty studying geometry. The class 
formerly numbered thirty, and the 
increase has come from increased 
enrollment not taken care of by cor- 
responding increases in the teaching 
staff. The school supplies me only 
thirty copies of the geometry text- 
book, which makes sharing neces- 
sary. The results possible with the 
larger class and the inadequate 
equipment are not up to the former 

standard. What should I do? 


Answer—You ought ‘to present 
this question to the principal of 
your school in exactly the same 
way as you have presented it to 
me. He will certainly recognize 
that it is unfair to you to ask 
you to carry more students than 
you formerly were asked to carry 
unless you can have more tools 
to work with than were given 
you in the earlier days. He is 
sure to see that you ought to 
have not only a textbook for each 
one of the pupils in the class, 
but all the supplementary ma- 
terial in the way of workbooks, 
etc., which you need. If he can- 
not supply these, he must recog- 
nize that you cannot get the re- 
sults which you got earlier. 


Student Pilfering 

QUESTION—We are troubled in 
our school with pilfering. Students 
lose valuable articles of all kinds. 
Money, gloves, and lunches, and 
other things disappear. We would 
like some suggestions as to meet- 
ing the situation. Do you know how 
this problem has been solved in other 
cases? 


Answer—Well, you have asked 
a poser. Pilfering is likely to 
appear in the best regulated 


DR. THOMAS 


schools. It has bothered many 
schools wntil the 
despaired. I 


faculty has 
have been losing 
gas from my car on the street; 
friends have lost robes, even the 
accessories of their cars. We 
have a system of police to help 
protect property. It is unrea- 
sonable to expect you will not 
find some thieving in a school of 
any size. It can be obviated in 
small schools on account of the 
ease with which such wrong doing 
may be detected. The only way I 
know in a school of large size is 
to have lockers, and the children 
trained to use them and thus re- 
move the hazard of loss. How- 
I know of one instance 
sentiment was 


ever, 
where such a 
created in the school against this 
sort of thing that pilfering became 
rare and 
almost ceased to be a problem. 
I like the idea of student honor 
and loyalty to the school com- 
munity. Students (many of them) 
are naturally careless. Your first 
obligation is to overcome this; 
warn them to leave no money 
where it will be a temptation; re- 
quire them to mark their clothing, 
rubbers, gloves. It is the school’s 
place to develop care as a part of 
character training and to build 
the sentiment of honor. In the 
meantime keep down temptation. 


inconsequential, and 


Hard-Hit Institutes 


QUESTION —I am county super- 
intendent of schools, our boards 


(Continued on Page 201) 
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EDITORIALS 


Public Support 
| | OW extensive an educational program will 
the public support? Will it maintain all 
that it has so far undertaken to maintain? Will 
it go further than it has gone yet in supplying 
nursery schools, junior colleges, and education for 
adults ? 

Nobody can tell today what the public will do 
tomorrow. It is easy to assert what the public 
ought to do. 

But the public, in the long run, will do only so 
much as it is convinced will be a sound social in- 
vestment. The public is in a mood to be shown 
rather than to be told. 

It may decide that nursery schools are a need- 
less assumption of duties belonging to the home. 
It may decide that the new leisure does not make 
it mandatory upon the community to provide free 
tuition for adults. But the public cannot with 
impunity neglect the problem of its young people 
just under twenty-one, unsettled in their attitudes, 
facing an inhospitable business world, and need- 
ing to be rightly oriented toward the community 
and its future. 

Society can do nothing more stupid than to 
overlook its young people at that most critical age 
when they are turning either to the path of useful 
citizenship or to that of anti-social conduct, indol- 
ence, cynicism and even criminality. 


New Type of Undergraduate 


OLLEGE campuses are not the same happy- 

go-lucky places they were five or six years 

ago, when students were flush with father’s spend- 

ing money and studies were only a necessary evil 
between two festive week-ends. 

The undergraduate of today is more serious 
because he has to be. In general, he is present in 
the college because he cares enough about an educa- 
tion to be willing to make some sacrifices and earn 
a portion of his own expenses. 

Selection of candidates for admission has been 
made a little easier, where faculties are wise enough 
to welcome earnest, industrious young people rather 
than those who merely want four years of college 
life and whatever social prestige may happen to go 
with sheepskins. 

That many students are having a hard struggle 
to do their assigned lessons while earning their 
way wholly or in part, is undoubtedly the case. 
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In some irstances the studies suffer. 
physical health is impaired. 

Unusual responsibility rests upon college officers 
and teachers, in such times as these, to have regard 
for the human factor in dealing with the youths 
entrusted to their charge. This is no time for 
that rivalry between professors or departments 
which resvlts in unbearable layouts of studies to 
be done. Such impositions have never had any 
justification, since they undermine health, cause 
mental anguish to many students, and in the end 
result in superficial knowledge more than thorough 
understanding and the growth of power. 

If hard times have led perforce to some moderat- 
ing of the mad pace set by certain over-zealous 
faculties in the past, undergraduates will be the 
gainers, both now and later. For education con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of subject matter 
crowded down students’ throats, but in what they 
can digest and make their own. 


In others, 


Open Versus Muzzled Speech 


REEDOM of speech has become so well 
KF established in the United States, that any 
attempt on the part of government to curtail ex- 
pression or to make every citizen subscribe to any 
given set of political doctrines would meet with 
strong resistance. At least, we like to believe so, 
though we can recall periods like that of the late 
war during which much standardization of think- 
ing was the rule. 

It is well at all times to guard this right, 
guaranteed by our Constitution, and inherent in 
the air we breathe in this Western Hemisphere. 

There are some Americans who look with 
envious eyes upon certain European nations which 
have surrendered themselves to dictatorial rulers. 
Mussolini, for example, has done wonders for 
Italy through his exercise of practically unlimited 
authority. But—at what cost to intellectual liberty! 

This excerpt from an official textbook used in 
Italian schools reminds us sharply of the differ- 
ence :— 

“Religious dogmas are not discussed, because’ 
they are truths revealed by God. Fascist princi- 
ples are not discussed, because they come fronr 
the mind of a genius: Benito Mussolini.” 

That in the twentieth century, in civilized Europe! 
Can we in America solve our problems through 
co-operative experimentation subject always to @ 
running fire of criticism? Let us hope we can! 
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Eminent Educators 


CANDIDATE SAUNDERS 

JOSEPH H. SAUNDERS of 
Richmond is more than a “ fav- 
orite son” advanced by the Vir- 
ginia Education Association be- 
cause of his services in founding 
and building up that organization 
or because of his membership on 
the Virginia Board of Education. 
The Virginians point proudly to 
the national standing of Super- 
intendent Saunders and especially 
to his activities in the N.E.A. 
itself. For years he has been a 
devoted worker and leader in the 
affairs of the Association. He 
was a member of the building 
committee for the new _head- 
quarters. He even built the plat- 
form of the Association (as 
chairman of resolutions commit- 
tee at Atlanta, 1932). He is the 
fellow they whisper to when 
they get into a parliamentary 
traffic jam and want to get out. 
He is chairman of the National 
Education Association’s board of 
trustees and sits on the execu- 
tive committee. In 1933 Presi- 
dent Rosier said: “We owe a 
great deal of the soundness of 
our financial situation to the inde- 
fatigable efforts of Mr. Saunders, 
who has wrestled with this thing 
almost night and day.” Mr. 
Saunders is a native of Ports- 
mouth, Va.; graduated from 
William and Mary College; holds 
a master’s degree from Chicago. 
He has headed the schools of 
Richmond for a dozen years. 
His many friends believe he is 


the logical next president. 


CECIL ROY JENKINS, with 
headquarters at Savannah, Mis- 
souri, administers the schools of 
Andrew County—where he was 
born less than thirty-five years 
ago. He has held his present post 
for eight years. His high school 
and college diplomas were won by 
the earn-as-you learn process. He 
holds a master’s degree from 
University of Missouri. Although 
fond of reading he also likes 
people, and his associates in Mis- 
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JOSEPH H. SAUNDERS 


souri education like him well 
enough to confer sundry offices 
upon him. In addition to his 
daily duties as an administrator, 
he finds time to conduct a Sun- 


day School. 
~ 

ROBERT L. HUNT, superin- 
tendent at Madison, South 
Dakota, since 192%, has made an 
unusual record for maintaining 
services to the boys and girls 
while working on a reduced bud- 
get. No doubling up of classes 
in the grades, no dropping of 
subjects; no impairment of any 
teacher’s health from overwork, 
so far as observed. Superintend- 
ent Hunt does many things well. 
He is active in the organization 
and regulation of athletics and in 
solving administrative problems 
of various kinds. His schools 
issue an effective bulletin for the 
information of patrons and tax- 
payers. 

ALBERT M. BANK guides 
the pupils and teachers of Lincoln 
Junior High School, Minneapolis, 
along interesting pathways. He 
stresses the activities program and 
he passes physical well-being 
around to all through a system 
of intra-mural games that is one 
of the most extensive to be found 
anywhere. But mental health 
takes precedence over everything 
else in his philosophy and prac- 
tice. This year Mr. Bank is 


president of the Principals’ 


Forum of Minneapolis. 


M. L. COOMBS, president of 
the State Teachers College, Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia, is doing not- 
able work in the preparation of 
his young people for an intelligent 
understanding of 
affairs. 


international 
He has regular courses 
in this subject, given under an 
able instructor. Dr. Coombs is 
also doing an unusual work in 
preparing his young teachers for 
intelligent participation in the 
state’s health program. 
. 

ANNIE W. BLANTON’S 
work as state superintendent of 
public instruction, Texas, from 
1919 to 1923 is still remembered 
with satisfaction by Texas edu- 
cators. Dr. Blanton is now 
teaching educational administra- 
tion at University of Texas, her 
alma mater. She bears a Ph.D. 
from Cornell. She was the first 
woman to hold important state 
office in Texas; first woman also 
to head the Texas State Teachers’ 
Association. She was founder 
and first national president of 
Delta Kappa Gamma. She was 
three times vice-president of the 
National Education Association, 
and holds membership in many 
professional, social and scientific 
organizations. 


Winshipisms 

“The age 
teachers 

methods.” 


demands’ great 
rather than great 


“It were well for the 
teacher to say to herself every 
morning: “These children will 
be forming habits for eternity 
today under my leadership.” 
What a thought! How insignifi- 
cant it makes some daily doings 


appear! 


“Whoever undervalues the 
privilege of teaching should 
retire from the profession.” 
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ae N CWS OF THE SCHOOL WORLD 


Bills Before Congress Ask 


Emergency Aid for Schools 


HE sorry financial plight of 
the public schools’ in 


almost every state and the urgent 
need of Federal aid are re- 
flected in some twenty-three bills 
filed with Congress. 

Twelve of the twenty-three 
measures provide for grants 
through the Reconstruction Fin- 
ance Corporation, these grants to 
be secured by tax anticipation 
notes or delinquent tax warrants. 

The National Education As- 
sociation has urged teachers 
throughout the nation to write 
letters to their representatives in 
Congress demanding financial re- 
lief. The National Education 
Association expressed preference 
for the George-Ellzey bill, which 
‘would authorize the RFC to 
make $50,000,000 available im- 
mediately and $100,000,000 for 
the school year ending June 30, 
1935. 

Columbia University and the 
Progressive Education Association 


favor a bill by Representative Bras- 
well Deen of Georgia. which would 
appropriate from general Treas- 
funds $400,000,000 to 
for educational purposes 
and distributed on the basis of 
$11 per pupil in the grade and 
high schools, based on average 
daily attendance figures. 

Representative Matthew A. 
Dunn of Pennsylvania proposes 
that the President set up a special 
committee to investigate the needs 
of education, the amounts due 
teachers in salaries, and then 
make a recommendation to Con- 
gress as to the needs of the situa- 
tion. 

House committee members seem 
of the opinion that there is an 
emergency facing the entire edu- 
cational system but feel that in- 
stead of making direct grants or 
loans from the RFC or Treasury, 
the money should be supplied 
through the Federal Relief Ad- 
ministration. 


ury be 


used 


English Teaching Stagnant 


In Most Secondary Schools 


NGLISH teaching as found 
B in high schools generally 
throughout the nation, was 
severely scored in a report by 
Dr. Dora V. Smith, associate 
professor of education, University 
of Minnesota, in a report made 
public through the Federal Office 
of Education. Dr. Smith’s study 
is one of twenty-eight co: prising 
the National Survey of Secondary 
Education. 

The study was based on an 
analysis of English courses in 
127 cities of 35 states, the cities 
ranging from New York City to 
places of 2,000. 
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She reported “a notable lack 
of recognition of the major objec- 
tives of expression and_ the 
methods most effective in achiev- 
ing those objectives.” In litera- 
ture she found that the required 
reading lists were but little 
changed from the college entrance 
requirements of 1890. Instruction 
thus leaned heavily upon the 
classics, with works of British 
authorship outnumbering more 
than two to one, those of Ameri- 
can origin. 

“Teachers who insist upon 
some classic, offer as an excuse 
that colleges require it; although 


studies of college entrance re- 
quirements fail to show a single 
college insisting upon any one 
classic: nor does the College En- 
trance Examination Board place 
such a requirement.” 


the 


Despite emphasis upon 
grammar, there seems to be no 
agreement on what grammar is 


to be taught. 

A brighter side of the picture 
appears in the evident tendency 
to regard English as a tool sub- 
ject, primarily designed to pre- 
pare boys and girls for the ex- 
pressional activities of everyday 
life. Dr. Smith welcomed the 
disposition to look upon English 
as a unified study, with little of 
the old-time division into spelling, 
language, reading and grammar, 
taught disjointedly by different 
teachers. 

ee 


Schoolmen Ready 
To Face New Day 


UTTING the work of the 
P schools in step with the 
times seems to a growing number 
of schoolmen to be more basically 
important than insisting that the 


schools are already perfect. 
Superintendent John Lund of 
Newton, Mass., expressed this 


viewpoint forcibly at a_ recent 
meeting of the Massachusetts As- 
sociation for Educational Method, 
held in Boston. 

“ Gone somewhere is the smug 
complacency; the sureness that 
present procedure, practice and 
method is right because we say 
so. 

“In its place is determination 
to make it right; a consecration 
to the task of building an educa- 
tional program which will stand 
up under the strain of closer and 
more intelligent questioning than 
has ever been directed to the 
problem before. 

“What shall be the role of 
education in this new day? We 
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should take our cue, I believe, 
from the approach which appears 


to be more and more the order 
of the day. Appraisal—fact-find- 
ing—planning. With fact-finding 
accepted as the normal approach 
to the study of human relations, 
the schools will be free to educate 
in a sense in which they have not 
been able to educate before. 
“The schoolmaster accepts the 
challenge of the new day with 
head up and unafraid. In the 
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ECONOMY INJURING 
SCHOOL EFFICIENCY 


Maine Citizens Urged to De- 
mand that Curtailment be 
Stopped 


PORTLAND, Me. — Pointing out 
that Maine has spent $2,200,000 less for 
school support in the last two years, a 
joint committee of the Maine Teachers’ 
Association and Maine Congress of 
parents and teachers, meeting here, re- 
«quested Parent-Teacher associations 
throughout the state to call mass meet- 
ings of parents and teachers and in- 
terested citizens to fight for more ade- 
quate school appropriations. 

The joint committee cites as a re- 
sult of this nightmare of curtailment: 

“Teachers’ salaries have been drasti- 
cally reduced below, in many cases, the 
minimum wage for unskilled labor 
under the recovery code. 

“Worthwhile activities that have been 
introduced after years of labor have 
‘been curtailed or eliminated. 

“Transportation has been reduced or 
withdrawn. 

“The school year has been shortened. 

“Expenditures for textbooks and 
supplies have almost reached the van- 
ishing point.” 

The committee calls upon educators 
and interested citizens to make these 
facts known, to arouse the mothers and 
fathers in Maine to a sense of civic 
responsibility to their children. 


School of Education 
Established at Syracuse 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Syracuse Uni- 
versity announces the establishment of 
a School of Education to absorb the 
present Teachers College of Syracuse 
‘University and take charge of all 
‘teacher training in the institution. The 
faculty of the school will consist of 
thirty-five or forty members, including 
approximately twelve from the College 
of Liberal Arts, ten from the present 
Teachers College and the balance from 
‘the other colleges and schools in which 
prospective teachers are enrolled. The 


work of the current year will be car- 


ried on under the present organization 
of Teachers College, and its present 
relationship to the other colleges of the 
university will continue throughout the 
academic year. 


Aviation Now Taught 
In Jersey High School 
TEANECK, N. J.—The distinction 
of having the first regular high school 
course in the United States in aviation 
for which full academic credit is given 
is claimed by Teaneck High School 
here. The school has acquired an air- 
plane for the class, the cost of which, 
$1,890, was largely met by the students. 
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The classes meet five times a weck over 
a period of two years. The first year 
is to be devoted to a ground course 
covering aerodynamics, aircraft struc- 
ture, meteorology, and navigation. The 
second year will be devoted to flight 
instruction. Each pupil will have fifty 
to sixty hours m the air. Fiity hours 
is required for a private piloi’s iicerse. 
Fifty per cent of the costs of the 
course is borne by the State of New 
Jersey since aviation is recognized as a 
vocational art. 


Reich Calls on Students 
For 4 Months of Labor 


BERLIN.—The general outline of 
the plan for a half year’s term of com- 
pulsory labor service by German stu- 
dents as a preliminary condition to 
attending universities has been an- 
nounced. Under the new rule, men 
students must devote four months to 
regular labor service and six weeks to 
field sports, while women students 
must do twenty-six weeks of labor serv- 
ice. Foreigners and  non-“Aryan” 
Jews are not allowed to participate. It 
is left to Germans living abroad and to 
students going in for the study oi 
Catholic theology whether or not to 
do so. Exempt from the compulsory 
service are students physically unfit and 
those following a course involving a 
year of practical labor and co-operation 
with workers. In these and other 
special cases, when the students wish 
to be excused from labor service, they 
must apply to the headquarters of the 
students’ labor service. 


Book in Shorthand 
Real Hitler Portrait 


ALTENBURG, Germany. —- A local 
storm trooper named Schenk made a 
jen picture, four feet by two of Chan- 
cellor Hitler consisting entirely of 
shortnand signs. Schenk used Hitler’s 
book, “My Fight,” for the purpose and 
got the contents of all its 781 pages 
into the picture in shorthand. He 
worked on it for six months and used 
100 nibs on the job. The picture was 
presented to the Nazi chief. 


Rochester School Renamed 
For Janitor 

ROCHESTER, Mich. 
unanimous vote the school board 
changed the name of the old Cen- 
tral grade school here to “Har- 
rison school” in honor of William 
F. Harrison, seventy-two, who had 
been janitor of the school for 
thirty-seven years, and beloved by 
several generations of children as 
“Bill.” 
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TEACH PERFECTION 
IN ARITHMETIC 


Properly Taught, Pupils May 
Reach Higher Accuracy 


BOSTON.—“A time is coming, and 
perhaps it is not far distant, when every 
normal child completing the third grade 
will be 100 per cent perfect in the 
fundamentals of arithmetic,” declares 
Dr. Guy M. Wilson, professor of edu- 
cation at Boston University’s school of 
education. “Letter perfection in the 
fundamentals of arithmetic is possible 
for every normal child. It is actually a 
fact today in hundreds and hundreds of 
schools dotted across the continent from 
New England to the Pacific Coast.” 
These are schools that have adopted the 
new Wilson way of Arithmetic, a 
method that has produced results never 
before reported in educational circles. 

“Things that are not learned right, or 
things that are learned unnecessarily, 
later must be either unlearned or dis- 
carded,” the professor said. “Think of 
the waste. Actually there are only 480 
facts in addition, 274 in subtraction, 100 
in multiplication and 211 in short divi- 
sion. If, as has been the general rule, 
hours are spent stuffing the pupils’ 
heads with other, unnecessary facts, the 
result is likely to be a confusion of 
ideas, a partial rather. than a 100 per 
cent learning of number facts and a 
positive dislike for the whole subject. 
If by the simpler method they master 
the fundamentals of number work, the 
children will go out into life armed 
with a mightily efficient tool for every- 
day living. And the best of the new 
method is, they like it.” 

According to Dr. Wilson’s reports, 
in a recent experiment in the mill sec- 
tion of the city of Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts, with a total of 1079 pupils, 
thirty third-grade teachers turned in an 
average score of 97.8 in addition. This 
contrasts strikingly with the usual fifty, 
sixty, and seventy per cent results in 
most schools, and with the peak of 
seventy-eight per cent in  Boston’s 
eighth grades only a few years ago. 


Home Hygiene Study 
Finds New Followers 


SALT LAKE CITY.—Rapid changes 
in economic life have brought clear 
realization of what home hygiene means 
to the family, Dr. L. J. Nuttall, Jr., 
superintendent of Salt Lake City pub- 
lic schools, told the American Red 
Cross Convention here. “Since the 
recent changes in economic conditions, 
adults are realizing more and more that 
their education should not stop with 
graduation from school,” Dr. Nuttall 
said. “They are taking up study courses 
of all kinds, including home hygiene.” 
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MAcMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


Two expert educators offer skills 
and techniques for the teacher in 
their new text and workbook. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 


TEACHING 
AND 


LEARNING 


By Gerald Alan Yoakam 


Professor of Education and Director 
of Courses in Elementary Education, 
University of Pittsburgh 
and Robert Gilkey Simpson 


Assistant Professor of Education, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Research and experience in edu- 
cation and psychology have devel- 
oped fundamental principles of 
technique that are observed by 
all good teachers. It is the pur- 
pose of this text to present these 
techniques in clear and simple 
form for the introductory course 
in education. As well as basic 
principles, it covers all the newer 
types of learning which have re- 
ceived emphasis in the past few 
years. 


To be published in April 
Probable Price, $2.50 


DIRECTED 
OBSERVATION 
AND STUDY 
OF 
TEACHING 


Although this study guide and 
workbook articulates closely with 
the text described above, it may 
well be used by itself to help pros- 
pective teachers assimilate for 
practical use their knowledge of 
principles and techniques under- 
lying typical teaching. Students 
training for teaching at any level 
may use this manual to see how 
theory functions in actual class- 
room situations. 


To be published in April 


THE 
TRANSITIONAL 
PUBLIC SCHOOL 


By 
Cyrus D. Mead 


Associate Professor of Education, 
University of California 


and 
Fred W. Orth 


Principal, Coronel Public School, Los Angeles ; 
Acting Principal, University Elementary School 


Can the problems of the subject-centered 
public school and the ideals of the “child- 
centered” activity experimental school be 
reconciled in a curriculum utilizing subjects 
and activities? Here is a new book which 
offers much light on the problems of the 
integration of the old and new in education 
which is puzzling educators in the public 
schools. Doctors Mead and Orth submit an 
abundance of well authenticated and well 
organized material in support of their belief 
that integration is possible under public 
school conditions. They demonstrate how 
the work of the public elementary schools 
can become activity and life, and how books 
representing time-honored subjects may 
themselves be related to experience and be- 
havior. 

Introduction by Frank Pierrepont Graves 

856 pages. $2.25 


Kilpatrick’s 
SOURCE BOOK IN THE 
PHILOSOPHY 

OF EDUCATION ° 


is now available in A NEW EDITION 


This revision of Professor Kilpatrick’s 
widely used text for courses in philosophy 
of education or principles of education con- 
tains a great many new source materials 
bearing on present-day educational theories 
and problems. 2.25 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY “san Pranctace 
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MICHIGAN SCHOOLS 
AIDED BY LIQUOR 


$500,000 to Pay Salaries Comes 
From State Control Returns 


DETROIT, Mich. — Half a million 
dollars has been turned back to the 
State of Michigan by the State Liquor 
Control Commission to help to pay sal- 
aries of school teachers. The Com- 
mission, which came into existence 
January 1 of this year, still has $1,000,- 
000 in its treasury. 

When the chairman handed a check 
for $500,000 to the State, it represented 
the first disbursement of liquor revenue, 
under the act which requires that 
all profits, except $100,000 to the State 
police and $2,000 to the State’s Legis- 
lative Council, shall revert to the school 
emergency fund. 

The commission started in the liquor 
business without a legislative appro- 
priation and first shipments of hard 
liquor were purchased on credit. 

The commission, according to Chair- 
man Frank A. Picard, is now taking in 
between $40,000 and $45,000 a day and 
the state’s net profit is estimated at 
about 20 per cent. 


Draws Lesson 
From Hitler 

NEW YORK. — David Goodman, 
principal of the Rhodes School here, 
believes that American education can 
learn something from Nazi methods. 
“Whatever we may or may not think 
of Hitler,” he said, “his work in the 
physical education of the young shows 
true constructive statesmanship. Ameri- 
can education’s greatest mistake is its 
failure to educate the body. Such 


fF. All Aboard for Europe 


51 Days, All British Tour...... $305 

e 51 Days. Belg. and France added 320 
ays, Passion Play & Switz. “ 

51 Days, Italy & All Above .-... 490 

© On Britannic from New York June 30 


Friendship Holiday Association 


229 LONSMOUNT DRIVE, TORONTO, CAN, 


physical training as we have, even in 
high schools and colleges, is superficial 
in character and trivial in amount. A 
few who go out for major sports over- 
train, with final results that are bad. 
The great majority of students get 
practically no body training at all, and 
their flabby figures, poor posture and 
muddy complexions, to say nothing of 
slow movements and dull thinking, cer- 
tainly show how much their physical 
selves need attention. The life of the 
school should centre around the gym- 
nasium. Every student should have at 
least one full hour a day of strict body 
training, over and above his work in 
sports.” This should be compulsory 
through grammar school, high school, 
and college; and teachers as well as 
students, Mr. Goodman holds, should 
go through it. 


New York to Help 
Trade Teachers 

ALBANY.—New York State will 
soon award twenty-five scholarships of 
$250 each to men and women qualified 
to become teachers of trades in the 
public schools of the state. Those who 
pass the examination will receive ten 
months’ training in the industrial 
teacher training class of the State 
Teachers College in Buffalo, beginning 
in September. On satisfactory com- 
pletion of the work the teachers wiil 
receive a life license to teach trades in 
the public schools. Applications must 
be filed before April 23 with the voca- 
tional and extension education division 
of the State Education Department. 


Reform School Food 
Lures Boy to Crime 

SAN JUAN, Puerto Rico.—Juanito 
Lopez, a ragged, underfed boy, asked a 
policeman in front of the Goazalez 
Padin department store recently: “Do 
they give good food at the reform 
school?” The policeman said he thought 
so. Juanito drew back his arm and sent 
a rock crashing through the store 
window. “Now I am going to have 
plenty of food for a time,” he said to 
the amazed officer. 


SCHOOL DULLARD IS 
OFTEN ONLY BLUFFING 


HOBOKEN, N. J.—School difficul- 
ties, in the belief of Dr. Johnson 
O’Connor of the Human Engineering 
Laboratories, Stevens Institute, arise 
from five often unrecognized causes: 
1, small English vocabulary; 2, high 
engineering aptitude; 3, low accounting 
aptitude; 4, many aptitudes, and 5, dis- 
couragement. 

Hard work alone will actually in- 
crease vocabulary, he holds, and along 
with it both skill in thinking and school 
grades. Low accounting aptitude, a 
term used to cover slowness in all types 
of clerical work, yields less easily to 
practice. 

The boy who has the gift for visual- 
izing three-dimensional structure which 
characterizes the engineer, the scientist, 
the surgeon, the sculptor, and the archi- 
tect, is often under a school handicap, 
Dr. O’Connor has found. His peculiar 
talent does not help him in languages 
or arithmetic, and the fact of its disuse 
may make him restless. He may be 
helped in all subjects by being given a 
chance at the sciences early in his 
school course. 

Similarly, the argument is, the dis- 
couraged boy is usually one whose main 
aptitude has no chance for expression 
in the school program. An opportunity 
to use it, whether it is in modeling or 
playing the trombone, may revolutionize 
his attitude and achievement in ail 
school work. On the other hand, the 
boy who fails in spite of many apti- 
tudes is usually one who in the lower 
grades slid along with practically no 
effort, and who needs to acquire better 
work habits. 


Much Weather 
In This School 


WILDWOOD, N. J.—Don’t like the 
weather, huh? Well, be careful what 
you say about it around the Wildwood 
Crest grammar school. The principal 
is Mrs. Brooks Blizzard. The music 
teacher is Frank Sunshine. And the 
janitor is William Showers. 


Providing \ 2. 
Under One < 3. 
Cover: 


No additional text, 
materials 
pupil. 


pad, 


CHICAGO 
2500 Prairie Ave. 


A NEW KIND 
Of Spelling Program 


1. Complete Word lists 
Teaching materials 
Practice materials 

4. Review materials 

5. Testing materials 

All for the price of the average spelling pad. 


tablet, 
of any kind are needed by 


or spelling 
the 


Write for further information and prices. Address Department J. E. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


NEW YORK 
111 Eighth Ave. 


* MY WORD BOOK 


A New Kind of Spelling Practice 
Series for Grades 2-8 


University of Chicago 


v Formerly of Kent State Teachers’ College 


DALLAS 
10383 Young St. 


BY 


F. S. BREED 


E. C. SEALE 


SAN FRANCISCO 
149 New Montgomery St. 
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HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Safeguard Pupils from the many 
Health Hazards carried over 
from year to year by the use 
of the same Textbooks 
and Save Money for the Taxpayers by 
making the School Books last fully twice as long 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Soviet Children 
Training for War 


MOSCOW. — Children in Soviet 
Russia are being infected by the war 
spirit now pervading most elements of 
the population, schooled by its leaders 
in the belief that the Bolshevik state, 
soon or late, must repel an invasion 
from the East. In the Samoskvoretchy 
district of Moscow, the Young Pioneer 
organization, juvenile branch of the 


EFFICIENCY and 
ECONOMY 


for the teacher 


HE BASIC FACTORS in 

good learning and good 

teaching are provided in 
Palmer Method handwriting 
textbooks and Palmer Method 
handwriting service. Interest 
for the pupil through proper 
motivation; application induced 
through a logical arrangement 
of work and simple instructions ; 
efficiency for the teacher in the 
multitude of Palmer Method 
services and the completeness of 
Palmer Method teacher-helps; 
economy in the low price and 
sturdy construction of Palmer 
Method textbooks. 

A separate book for every 
grade is available in the new 
Palmer Method _ eight-book 
series. Very low in cost, this 
series will make it possible for 


you to equip classes not now pro- 
vided with a text at a very small 
outlay. Send to our nearest 
office for samples and full in- 
formation; also for a copy of 
our complete fall price list. 


The A. N. Palmer Company 


55 Fifth New York 
2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago 
Palmer Bidg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


Terminal Sales Bide. 
Portiand, Ore, 


Communist party for boys and girls of 
from ten to sixteen, held a conference 
of “young shock brigadiers of defence” 
which pledged itself to help strengthen 
the country. Sending greetings to “our 
beloved leader and teacher, the great 
Stalin, and to the leader of the Red 
army, Comrade Roroshiloff,” the con- 
ference of children declared: “Your 
direction to strengthen the defence of 
the country is a direction to pioneers 
and all other school children and we 
will fulfill it. We obligate ourselves to 
study and progress in science, in physi- 
cal culture and in foreign languages, 
for Red soldiers must be healthy, 
strong, and educated.” 


High School Strike 
Thwarted by Faculty 


MELROSE, Mass.—Refusal of Mel- 
rose High School officials to yield to 
demands that school sessions end an 
hour earlier than at present and that 
modern dance numbers replace old- 
fashioned tunes in music courses, led 
recently to an attempted strike by more 
than 800 students, which was thwarted 
by the prompt action of faculty mem- 
bers. Male teachers stationed at the 
doors of the school building turned 
back the students as they sougut to 
leave at 1.30 o’clock prior to the open- 
ing of the last class. There was little 
confusion according to officials, as the 
students went to their rooms. The walk- 


out was attempted mostly by freshmen 
who should have waited until the next 
day. Hours were not shortened, but a 
concession was made in the music pro- 
gram. The following day at assembly 
William D. Sprague, principal, called 
a student to the piano on the platform 
and joined with the students in singing 
the latest song hits. Then he had Coach 
Harold Poole present sweaters to mem- 
bers of the football team, while the 
students cheered. Talk of a strike sub- 
sided. 


World-Cruise Steamer 
To Be Floating College 


NEW YORK.—tThe steamer Volen- 
dam, of the Holland American line, will 
be operated as a floating university on 
a round-the-world cruise next fall ac- 
cording to plans announced by C. M. 
deJong, general passenger  traflic 
manager of the line. A full-year col- 
lege course will be offered. The Volen- 
dam is scheduled to leave New York 
on October 4. She will stop at New 
Orleans, Los Angeles, and San Fran- 
cisco. The cruise, which will be 225 
days, includes stops at thirty-four 
countries. Educational features will be 
under the direction of Professor James 
E. Lough, former dean at New York 
University, who will head a faculty of 
professors and deans on leave of ab- 
sence from leading colleges and uni- 
versities. 
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Teachers, We Place You. 
410 U. &. NATL. BANK BLDG. 


Photo copies made from original, 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


DENVER, COLO, 
Largest Teachers’ Agency in the West. 
25 for $1.50. Copyrighted booklet 
“How to Apply and Secure Promotion, with Laws of Certification of 
Western States, etc., etc.” free to members, 50c to non-members. Every 
teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 


Established 1906 


Write For Information. 


WILLIAM RUFFER, Ph, D., Mer. 


Our Field—Entire U. 8. 
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BOOK 


Children of the Desert 


OUR LITTLE FRIENDS OF THE 
ARABIAN DESERT, ADI AND 
HAMDA, by Frances Carpenter, il- 
lustrated by Curtiss Sprague. Cloth, 
232 pages. New York, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Boston, Atlanta: American 
Book Company. 


Horses and camels, sandy deserts 
with their palm-shaded oases, Bedouins 
and traders, caravans and mosques, all 
mingle in this delightfully exotic little 
book for young readers. But, more im- 
portant than the picturesque strange- 
ness of the scenery, is the thread of 
narrative which deals with certain 
characters and their activities and in- 
terests. 

This is one of a series of books for 
supplementary reading in the elemen- 
tary grades; books which impart an 
understanding of foreign lands and 
peoples; showing that while their cus- 
toms and languages are different from 
our own they are nevertheless neigh- 
bors, similar in many ways to ourselves. 

Children will be likely to read this 
fine storybook without having it pushed 
upon them. Simple exposure should be 
all that’s necessary. 


Quoted Philosophies 


SOURCE BOOK IN THE PHIL- 
OSOPHY OF EDUCATION. By 
William Heard Kilpatrick, Profes- 
sor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Atlanta, San 
Francisco: The Macmillan Company. 


Admirable in its choice of nearly a 
thousand excerpts from the writings of 
earnest thinkers, is this compilation by 
Dr. Kilpatrick. Admirable, too, is its 
orderly organization, which makes a 
continuous treatise, presenting educa- 
tional theory in its innumerable facets. 
Admirable again is its thorough index- 
ing both by sources and by topics. 
Judicious exclusion as well as inclusion 
has been practiced, so that the book is 
of moderate size and heft. This should 
be a valuable addition to the library 
of any educator; a volume to be con- 
sulted often in those hours when he 
is trying to see his goals more clearly 
and to appraise the labor of his hands, 
head and heart. 


Exploring Science 
THE WORLD AROUND US. By 
Samuel Ralph Powers, Professor of 
Natural Sciences, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Elsie Flint 
Neuner, Supervisor of Elementary 
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Science, New Rochelle, New York, 
and Herbert Bascom Bruner, Pro- 
fessor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Cloth, 475 
pages. Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Atlanta, Dallas, Columbus, San Fran- 
cisco: Ginn and Company. 

“The World Around Us” is the first 
of a three-book series entitled “A Sur- 
vey of Science,” for pupils of junior 
high grades. 

The aims which the authors have in 
mind are: to develop an understanding 
of scientific truths; to develop an un- 
derstanding of scientific methods of 
inquiry; and to develop an attitude of 
respect for what man has learned. 
There is also the purpose of encourag- 
ing young people to put science at work 
modifying their environment. 

The field of general science is ap- 
proached through eight major units, 
selected for their immediate interest 
and possibility of simple treatment. 
This text has every appearance of good 
organization and real _teachableness. 
The pupil is led by agreeable pathways 
to higher levels of knowledge regarding 
his environment. 

The book is noteworthy for its skill 
in the awakening of worthwhile in- 
terests through questions, illustrations, 
and suggested tasks; and for the 
amount of well-arranged information 
it supplies in-answer to pupils’ curiosi- 
ties. Underlying principles are well 
brought out and sufficiently illumined 
and reviewed to make them linger as a 
part of life experience. 

From the foreword for pupils to the 
last line of the text, regard has been 
had to the mind of the learner. 

Such books merit the attention of 
schools wishing to introduce their adol- 
escent pupils to the world of nature at 
their doors. 


Famous Normal School 


THE HISTORY OF _ BRIDGE- 
WATER NORMAL SCHOOL, by 
Arthur C. Boyden. Cloth, 156 pages. 
Published by the Bridgewater Nor- 
mal Alumni Association, Bridge- 
water, Massachusetts. 


It is fortunate for alumni and others 
interested in the signal development of 
normal instruction at Bridgewater, that 
the one man best qualified, for the task 
of writing the history of the Pridge- 
water institution undertook and so 
nearly completed the work durirg the 
closing years of his life. 

The volume combines in good pro- 
portion the elements of narrative and 


philosophy. Dr. Boyden, who sct'ved 80 


many years as head of the Normal 
School, later Teachers College, at 
Bridgewater, has given, not 


too massive form, a well-rounded his- 
torical picture. He has shown the work 
and ideals of this pioneer school ex- 
panding through the years, and con- 
tributing its important influence to the 


broad stream of education in the 
United States. 

Merging Hemispheres 
ORIENT AND OCCIDENT. By 


Hans Kohn. New. York: The John 

Day Company. 

The author of “Orient and Occident” 
is an apostle of world unity, who has 
resided in various parts of the world, 
and has sought to understand divergent 
viewpoints, and to discover those hopes 
and aspirations which are common to 
all mankind and aspirations 
which can be realized only through lay- 
ing aside false nationalism and enmi- 
ties born of prejudice. 


hopes 


Underlying. issues treated in this 
compact volume include :— 
Political, cultural, social eco- 


nomic problems; the factor of Bolshe- 
vism; and New Prospects in World 
Politics. 

An admirable though short bibliog- 
raphy is presented, together with a 
fuller index than is sometimes provided. 

Through the reading of such books 
as this an attitude of mutual good will 
and a spirit of co-operation should be 
developed as a bulwark against world 
catastrophe. 


Purposeful Playmaking 


BUILDING CHARACTER 
THROUGH DRAMATIZATION, 
by Jessica Childs, Teacher of Dra- 
matics and Vocal Expression, H. C. 
Frick Teachers College, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Cloth, 374 pages. Evan- 
ston, Illinois; New York, Philadel- 
phia, San Francisco: Row, Peterson 
and Company. 

The author writes from the heart and 
from an experience of twenty years in 
turning to account the dramatizing 
traits which are natural to children and 
wait only to be re-awakened in adults. 
Not the learning and acting of ready- 
made plays, but the working up of 
themes by pupils themselves, is the cen- 
tral thought of this book, which is rich 
in suggestion and guidance for teachers 
and all who have responsibility for audi- 
torium performances in which young 
or older persons are to walk the boards 
or dance upon them. 

Society is outgrowing. a traditional 
prejudice against the drama and is be- 
ginning to recognize how valuable an 
adjunct it can be made to education. 
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Art Supplies 


Practical Drawing Company 
1315 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
2205 S. Lamar St., Dallas, Texas 


Book Covers 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Book Publishers 


Allyn and Bacon, Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
Dallas 


American Book Company, New York 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston 


D. Appleton-Century Company, New 
York 


Ginn and Company, Boston 
Gregg Publishing Co., New York 
D. C. Heath and Co., Boston 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 


Laidlaw Brothers, Chicago 
Lyons & Carnahan, New York 


The Macmillan Co., New York 
G. & C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass. 


Newson and Co., New York 


The Journal of Education is 
pleased to recommend to its readers 
the following firms, each special- 
izing in dependable merchandise 

and services for schools. . 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York 
Silver, Burdett and Co., Newark 
The John C. Winston Co., Phila. 


World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Handwriting Aids 
—THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY — 


New York-Chicago-Portiand, Ore, 


Handwriting Textbooks and Sup- 
plementary Publications. Paper, 
tablets, steel pens and fountain 
pens. 
Handwriting Awards and Incen- 
tives. 


Lantern Slides, Stereographs 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 
Music 


Cc. C. BIRCHARD & CO., Boston 
Publishers of Song Beoks; Choral 
and Orchestral Music; Operettas 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York 


Photography For Schools 


SCHOOL PHOTOGRAPHY 


Cambridge, Mass, 


Pictures and Prints 


Hale, Cushman & Flint, Inc. 
(The Medici Prints), Boston, Mass. 


School Architects 


Jewelry 


L. G. BALFOUR CO. 
Attleboro, Mass. 


Class Rings and Pins 
Commencement Announce- 


ments 
Typing Awards Class Gifts 
Club and Organization Insignia 


FRANK IRVING COOPER—— 
CORPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
in Schoolhouse 
anning. 


47 Winter &t., Boston, Mansa. 


Typewriters 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 
$42 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


The Problem Box 


(Continued from Page 191) 


have given us no funds with which 
to carry on our usual county insti- 
tute. The only fund we have is the 
fee teachers pay, and that is not 
enough to pay instructors of note. 
Does your knowledge of our situa- 
tion suggest anything we might do 
under these circumstances? 


Answer—It does not seem to 
me that because our material re- 
sources are less we should let it 
interfere with the intellectual 
processes, professional keenness, 
and spiritual idealism. While I 
haye attended in the years gone 
by many institutes which did not 
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seem to be worth while, I am 
sure now they were. The fact of 
association, the independent think- 
ing, and the recognition of the 
occasion which brought us to- 
gether was quite worth while. 
By no means should the county 
superintendent allow the interest 
to wane, or lapse, while this de- 
pression is on. If there is any 
good at all to come out of this 
universal hardship it must be an 
added professional zeal and a 
firmer belief in education as a 
means of human betterment. The 
institute should be first of ali an 
opportunity fer the county super- 
intendent tq ynify his werk, to 
give whqlesomeg instruction cons 


cerning his program of advance- 
ment, to unify aims and to build 
spirit. 

In earlier days farmers used 
to club together to do jobs which 
cne man could not do very well 
alone. Such occasions as har- 
vesting and threshing, house- 
raising, and the like. There is 
no reason why superintendents 
might not do a little exchange 
work to advantage. There are 
also inspirational workers who 
will donate a large part of the 
usual honorariums for the good 
of the cause. I think by all 
means the professional gathering 


of the teachers should be kept 
going, 
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DIRECTORY OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES ++ * 


THE GRACE M. ABBOTT TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies 


ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Correspondents: Hyde Building, Spokane, Wash. 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
46TH YEAR. — Many thousands have secured 
PROMOTION through the Albert Teachers Agency 
in Colleges and Universities, State Teachers’ Col- 


leges, Private Schools and Public Schools. Book- 
let free. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS AGENCY 
19 West 44th Street, New York 


Recommends instructors, teachers, tutors and 
governesses for colleges, schools and families. 
Careful selection for individual needs. 
MISS AGNES HOOKER MISS NELLIE R. TALBOT 
Successors to Mrs, M. J. Young-Fulton 


THE CARY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Our methods conform to the highest standards 
of placement work 


CLAPP BUILDING, 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


49 PEARL ST,, 


14 BEACON ST., 
HARTFORD, CONN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Established 1889 
31 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
(Broadway at 16th Street) 
B. F. Mannion, Miss M. B. Gosman, Managers 
Telephone Algonquin 4-1756 
We have been supplying teachers to the Public 
and Private Schools for over forty years. We have 
no branches. All applications for membership and 
all requests for teachera receive the personal at- 
tention of the managers. Call, write, or telephone 
us for careful personal service. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
N. A. T. A. Member 


Tel. Lat. 4756 


8 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
Established 1885 


The TEACHERS EXCHANGE 
OF BOSTON 6 PARK ST. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors and Schools. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St.; New York, 70 Fifth 
Ave.; Syracuse, N. Y., 139 Fage Ave.; Philadelphia, 
Walnut and Juniper Sts.; Birmingham, Ala., 1140 
So, 13th St.; Portland, Ore. 409 Journal Bldg. 


Send for circular and registration form free 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 
6 Beacon St. : ° ° Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephones: Office and Residence 
PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


This space available for 
Teachers Agency Announcement 


Grins 
Between Grinds 


Consolation 

Author: “Did you see Whittler’s 
criticism of my latest novel? It was 
awful! He gave it a terrible hammer- 
ing.” 

Friend: “Oh, don’t worry about him. 
He hasn't an idea in his head. He just 
says what everybody else is saying.” 

ee 
Universal Geography 

Teacher (in geography lesson): 
“Now can anybody tell me where we 
find mangoes?” 

Knowing little boy: 
wherever woman goes.” 

Three R’s 

The newly-made citizen asked what 
we meant in Arierica by “the three 
R’s.” A wag toid him that these three 
R’s ran all through life: at 25 it’s 
Romance, at 45 it’s Rent, arid at 65 
it’s Rheumatism.” 


“Yes, miss, 


202 


No Mystery 

A teacher of a primary grade was 
out of the room for a time one day. 
When she returned she found that the 
children had taken advantage of her 
absence and were having a_ hilarious 
time. 

“T’'d like to know why it is,” she 
remonstrated, “that you are never 
working when I come back into the 
room.” 

“It’s because you weer rubber heels,” 
ventured little Jimmie. 

ee 
Explanation Needed 

Lecturer (in small town): “Of 
course, you all know what the inside of 
a corpuscle is like.” 

Chairman of meeting (interrupting) : 
“ Most of us do, but ye better explain 
for the benefit of them as have never 
been inside one.” 

ee 
Cautious 

“Now, be sure to write plain on 
those bottles,” said the farmer to the 
druggist, “ which is for the horse and 
which is for me. I don’t want any- 
thing to happen to that horse before 


the spring plowing.” 


Easier That Way 
First Hunter: “ Killed anything?” 
Second Hunter: “ Not 2 thing! Wish 
I’d gone motoring now.” 


Sure of It 
Ethel: “Don’t tell anybody for all 
the world. Sce this ring? Harold 
slipped it on my finger last night.” 
Grace: “ Yes, it’s a nice-looking ring, 
but it will make a black mark around 
your finger before you’ve worn it a 
week. It did on mine.” 


Obedient Witness 

Lawyer: “Now, sir, did you, or did 
you not, on the date in question, or 
at any other time, previously or sub- 
sequently, say or even intimate to the 
defendant, or anyone else, whether 
friend or mere acquaintance, or, im 
fact, a stranger, that the statement im- 
puted to you, whether just or unjust, 
and denied by the plaintiff, was a mat- 
ter of no moment or otherwise? An- 
swer me, yes or no.” 

Witness: “Yes or no.” 
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